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DEMOCRATIC NOMINATIONS. 
FOR CONGRESS. 


FIRST DISTRICT. 


JOEL B. SUTHERLAND. 


SECOND DISTRICT. 
JAMES M. LINNARD. 
HENRY HORN. 





THIRD DISTRICT. 


MICHAEL W. ASH. 


NATURALIZATION. 


J. A. Philips, Wm. Vogdes, and John Steel. 


The above Committee will meet at Mrs. Bradshaw’s Tavern, from 
ten to one o'clock, every day, where Democrats wishing to become 
Citizens, will please to attend. By order of the Committee. 


JOHN T. SULLIVAN, Chairman. 


Committee of Naturalization for the 2d Ward, Spring Garden. 


Thomas Lewellen, John Gray, 
William B. Hunt, Jos. A. Dean, 
Charles Springer. 


SOUTHWARK 








DEMOCRATIC CITY TICKET, 
CONGRESS. 
JAMES M. LINNARD. 
SENATE. 
SAMUEL B. DAVIS. 
ASSEMBLY. 
JOSEPH H. NEWBOLD. WILLIAM ENGLISH. 
JOHN W. ASHMEAD. JOSEPH C. NEAL. 
BENJAMIN RUSH. WILLIAM STEWART. 
HUGH DICKSON. 


SELECT COUNCIL. 
JOHN MOSS. GEORGE W. TRYON. 
ROBERT TAYLOR. THOMAS RONEY. 
MORRIS LONGSTRETH, 1 year, in place of J. R. Ingersoll. 


COMMON COUNCIL. 

ISAAC WAINWRIGHT. JOHN PATTERSON. 
LEWIS TAYLOR, JOHN T. SULLIVAN. 
JOHN BELL. WILLIAM J. LEIPER. 
WILLIAM CAMM. TIMOTHY M. BRYAN. 
JOHN HORN. VINCENT L. BRADFOSD. 
WILLIAM GEISSE. CHARLES MACALESTER. 
JAMES FEARON. JAMES MALONY. 
DAVID BOYD. RANDALL HUTCHISON. 
SAMUEL J. HENDERSON. PATRICK HAYS. 
JOHN M. HOOD. ANTHONY R. GEMENY. 

Published by order of the General Ward Committee. 

F. STOEVER, Chairman. 


t Secr’y. 


HENRY HORN. 


J. A. PHILLIPS, 
J. RUTHERFORD, Jr. 





CITY AND COUNTY DEMOCRATIC TICKET. 


COUNTY COMMISSIONER. AUDITOR. 
DANIEL SMITH. WILLIAM VOGDES. 





DEMOCRATIC COUNTY TICKET. 


CONGRESS. 
MICHAEL W. ASH. 
SENATE. 
JESSE R. BURDEN. —_‘ FRANCIS J. HARPER, (2 years.) 
ASSEMBLY. 


THOMAS J. HESTON. 
RICHARD PELTZ. 
JOHN RHEINER. 
ABRM: HELFENSTEIN. 


LEMUEL PAYNTER. 
SAMUEL F. REED. 
WYNDHAM H. STOKES. 
THOMAS LEWELLEN. 








WESTERN MEETING. 


The Democrats of the City of Philadelphia are requested to 
attend a Great Western Meeting, on SATURDAY, Oct. 11, at 
7 o'clock, at JAGGERS’ Garden, (late Smith’s) in Arch street 


Notice is given to all persons who may wish to become naturalized, 

that by making application to any of the undernamed Democratic citi- 

zens, all necessary information will be given. 

Richard Palmgr, Sr. South 2d street, three doors below Shippen. 

Jesse R. Burden, South 3d street, below South. 

Wm. J. Crans, junction of 5th street and Passyunk road. 

Cot. Lemuel Paynter, German, a few doors below 5th street. 

Joseph M. Doran, 4th street, above Plum. 

John Keefe, Federal street, above Front. 

Henry Mandertield, corner of John street and South 2d. 

Lewis F’, Garwick, corner of 6th and Carpenter. 

John W. Ryan, George street, below South. 

The Committee meets every Tuesday evening, at Mrs. Moose’s, in 
Front street, near Mead alley. , 


DEMOCRATIC COMMITTEE CF SUPERINTENDENCE. 
The Committee will meet at Holahan’s, THIS evening, 11th inst. 
at seven and a-half o'clock. 

S. PORTER, Chairman. 
Tuos. B. Town, 
Wo. Vonczs, 


} Sccretaries. 








ALCHYMY OF THE FEDERAL PARTY. 
The following notice of the recent attempt, at Cincinnati, to 
turn the silver coin into gold, is from the Cincinnati Republican. 


the contempt which the aristocracy are continually evincing for 
the intelligence of the people. To suppose that even a blind 
man could not detect the difference between a silver twenty-five 
cent piece and a gold half eagle, by the weight, is going pretty 
far, but for the bankers to imagine that they had banished coin 
so long from the sight of the people, that they could not recog- 
nise a twenty cent piece through a yellow coat, is of a piece 
with the attempt of the old feds, to disguise their well known 
faces, by clapping on a wig :— 
THE WHIC COIN. 

But one deep feeling of indignation is expressed in the coun- 
try, wherever the information has been received of the late atro- 
cious attempt to counterfeit the gold coin. It is now clearly 
shown, by the exertions of the whigs to screen the person first 
implicated, that. it was a cool, deliberate act of the party, in 
which all or most of the principal leaders were engaged. The 
two Whig organs of this city, the Gazette and Intelligencer, in- 
stead of denouncing, as honest journals sliould, the felon of the 
felony, choose rather to shoulder the odium of both. Is it possi- 
ble that a political party can become so desperate as to wantonly 
violate the laws, and, when detected, openly exult in their vio- 


It has excited, it seems, much indignation. It is another proof of| jate an oLD SOLDIER OF THE REVOLUTION. 


“ Gotp Coin.—Yesterday evening, Mr. Wilson M‘Grew ~ 
The following gentlemen compose the Democratic Committee on| watch-maker and jeweller, of this city, was brought before the 
Naturalization: John 'T. Sullivan, A. Diamond, W. Caldwell, I’. Black,| Mayor, on a charge of counterfeiting the gold coin of the United 


States, by obliterating the figure 2 and the letter C, from the 
reverse side of some 25 cent pieces, and gilding them, so as to 
make them pass for, or be taken for, half eagles. 

“Mr. Huyser, an artist, was produced, who testified that he 
‘had been in the employ of Mr. M‘Grew, and that, in the course 
of his business, he received from him, under a charge of secrecy, 
some quarter dollar pieces of silver, from which was obliterated 
the figure 2 and the letter C, leaving the figure 5 under the 
eagle, on the reverse side of the coin: that he was directed by 
Mr. M‘Grew to gild the pieces, so that they might have the ap- 
pearance of half eagles: that he executed the work to the satis- 
faction of his employer, who said they would be taken readily by 
the farmers for half eagles; that when the work was completed, 
he had credit given him by his employer, in his account; that he 
did not know who obliterated the figure and the letter. 

“Several persons were summoned to appear and give testi- 
mony; some of Mr. M‘Grew’s workmen, touching the act of de- 
facing the silver coin, and some that were reported to have been 
seen with the counterfeit coin in possessian. Some of the latter 
came to the Mayor’s office, but did not come further than the 
door, and, when called, did not answer or come forth.” 


| 
| 





F'rom the Montrose Volunteer. 

The following communication, from Asa Dimock, Esq. Pro- 
thonotary of this county, we insert with pleasure. It has often 
been said that the United States Bank refused to pay out gold, 
but the whigs in this quarter have always affected to disbelieve it. 
They surely will not now deny it with this evidence before 


“|them. Then what are the people to think of the conduct of the 


Bank, which, while it repudiates a gold currency and laughs at 
the idea of substituting gold for their paper, are hoarding it in 
their coffers, and refuse even to part with a dollar to accommo- 
They will ponder on 
these things. 

PENSIONERS. 
I take pleasure in informing my friends, the soldiers of the re- 
volution, who have entrusted me with the collection of their pen- 
sions, that through the politeness of Dr. Moore, the Director of 
the United States Mint, I was enabled to procure for them the 
money to the amount of $1500 in GOLD—the true Constitution- 
al and JACKSON currency. 
To enable the people to judge of the efforts of the Bank to 
keep down a gold circulation, I am induced to make public the 
following transactions: 
On Thursday the 25th of September 1834, I called at the 
Bank of the U. 8. in Philadelphia, for the payment of four hun- 
dred and sixty-seven dollars and eighty-seven cents—due to pen- 
sioners, under the act of Congress of 1815. I received the 
checks, and presented them at the counter for payment, request- 
ing the clerk to give me the amount in gold. He answered, 
“We do not pay out gold.” I repeated the tequest and added, 
that the money I was about to receive, was for RevoLuTionary 
So.prers, some of whom had particularly requested me to get 
them gold. The Clerk again answered, “ We will pay out no 








lation? 


gold for circulation. If you want 2 piece of gold for your pocket 





For what was the gold coin counterfeited? Why, by their 
own triumphant showing, it was to destroy the confidence of the} 


administration, in procuring the passage of the gold bill, shaken; 


to be gulled by such a nefarious political trick, even had it not 
been checked as suddenly as it was. 





above Schuylkill Eighth street. 


doubt the result. 


I will give it to you, but no more.” I replied, that was not what 
I wanted. He then paid me $465 in Bank Paper, and the bal- 


farmers in it, and prevent its circulation. The ulterior object is jance inchange. At this time I saw, what I supposed to be, from 
plain. The Jackson party in this county was to be thrown into| TEN TO TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS IN GOLD, lying on an inner 
a panic about their gold—their confidence in the wisdom of the! counter in the Bank. 


Is not this a direct violation of the charter of the institution? 


and the consequence, it was hoped by these Whig counterseiters,| which provides—* That the said corporation shall not at any time 
would be, that the Jackson ticket would be defeated. Thank | suspend or refuse payment in gold and silver, of any of its notes, 
Heaven, the farmers of this county have too much honest sense bills or obligations.” Mark the words—* GOLD and SILVER.” 


Whether such an arbitrary and aristocratic institution, as the 


Bank of the United States, can be tolerated in our free republi- 


The subjoined evidence, in the case of M‘Grew, is from the can government, remains yet to be seen. No true Democrat can 
Cincinnati Phenix: 


ASA DIMOCK, 





at 


AURORA. 
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PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 11, 1834. 
EARLY WARNINGS. 
The Election of Tuesday is very important—but its 
importance does not consist in the election of this or that 


ticket, or this or that class of men. 
It is in the proof which it will furnish that men in a Re- 








public may be corrupted 

That the frailty of man gives away the bounties of God 
and the fruits of hard fought battles, and years of suffer- 
ing of the founders of Independence, for a mess of pot- 
tage. 

—This Election will prove, like the events of a similar 
depravity and perfidy, which disgraced this Union in the 
Reign of Terror,—-that men may become their own worst 
enemies, and betray liberty and their country—/for a 
bribe. 

—This Election wilt awaken from their incautious 
slumbering, men who look upon treason to liberty and 
law, as a mere business fransaction. 

—This Election will show a comparison with the fatal 
career of Venice; a similarity ‘of action; a similarity of 
means; and a similarity of audacious insolence to what is 
called the common people. 

—And by this Election, they will see how necessary 
it is to maintain a perpetual vigilance, and to correct in 
time, the errors of statesmen and legislators, in erecting a 
monopoly which openly combats with the Government 
of the People. 

In this Election they will see, as in a mirror, the too 
great confidence which they have been induced to repose 
in men who have never disavowed their Aa‘red of popular 
government, 

[In this Election they will see the hypocrisy ikustrated 
which has Ae/d fair words—prated of moderation—commit 
murder, and attempt to stigmatize the friends of freedom 
with the assassination of one of themselves. 

In this Election will be seen the mask torn off —from 
the faithless press, and the subsidized traitors to the cause 


of Independence. 


In this Election will be seen the Flack ingratitude of 


men, who have for thirty-four years enjoyed all the boun- 
ties of heaven and social order, in peace, security, and 
concord, obtained by the rescue of the country from vio- 
lence and misrule by the Democracy. 

In this election—the people will see the realization of 
those inroads upon human freedom, which have destroyed 
so many republics, marching in the same path, employing 
the same means of secret sedaction, and at length, pro- 
ceeding to open violence and assassination. 

In this Blection they will see the same spirit as at the 
end of 706 centuries, which murdered the Roman Grachii 
and stiematized them as freitors—their real actions being 
an effort to snatch an oppressed people from the tyranny 
of mon ‘sty and vsyrers, and the plunderers of the 
War-worn cilizen. 

Tiberins Grace 


Yosestor in the Numantian wer, 137 B.C.a 


hus was aman of the most exemplary 


life and 


law of Rome had been established by Lucinius, limiting 

the purchase of lands to 560 acres, or for paying all who 

surrenders! to (ie people the public lands they had pur- 
1, 


‘orraption, and to the prejudice of the citizens 


chased b 
whose b' ul been shed in their acquisition. The pa- 
tricians were proverbially usurers, and having the govern- 


ment in their own hands, were unceasing tyrants. Tibe- 


rius Gra 


brother-in-law of Scipio, in a characteristic speech to the 
people, said: 

. © The wild beasts have their caves and dens, but brave 
men who shed their blood for their country, have nothing 
but the light and air. It is a mockery when our generals 
exhort us to fight for our sepulchres and our household 
gods, when not a man among you has a sepulchre or an 
altar. ‘The private men bleed and die, to secure luxuries 
for the rich, and you Romans are denominated sovereigns 
of the world, who do not own a foot of ground.” 

To the point—like Wm. Perry, he was murdered by 
the monopolists and usurpers: the case is of universal ap: 
plication. 

We find its counterpart in every state which has had 
the name of freedom: in Holland, Pisa, and Florence, in 
Venice and Genoa. 

Our young men read abridgments of foreign composi- 
tion, and in which the crimes of monarchy and aristocra- 
cy are totally concealed, palliated or extenuated; and the 
persons who undertake to teach oir young generation by 
epitomes, aré very often as mercenary as those of Europe 
if they are not more ignorant. 

The extolled Gibbon givesa false history of Venice; 
even Sismondi whose Italian ancestry should have infused 
a love of liberty in him, has not given a faithful account of 
the causes which led to the degradation of that city of 700 
years celebrity; for the presentwe shall postpone the his- 
tory of Venice to introduce the causes of the destruction 
of liberty in Folland, 

The Independence of Holland from the Spanish yoke, 
was accomplished at the peace of Munster in Westpha- 
lia, in 1648. The institutions of Holland were imbued by 
the Spanish laws under their common subjection to Spain, 
as the South American States now are by the retention of 
Spanish civil code, and in Holland the aristocracy formed 
an element of its institutions and the source of all its mis- 
fortunes. 

The war with Spain had closed with the peace of West- 
phalia, but the inherent mischief became aggravated by 
the connexion of pofifics with fanaticism. In 1650 the 
state of Holland, (Amsterdam, the chief place,) proposed 
to reduce the military establishment. The aristocracy, 
under direction of the House of Orange—a name prover- 
John De 


Vit, another Benfon, had the courage to maintain the 


bially fatal to freedom—opposed the reform. 


question of reform, when the Prince of Orange caused De 
iVit and five other members of the Legislature, to be im- 
prisoned, though he was, at the time, the chief magistrate 
of the celebrated city of Dort. The death of the Prince 
put an end to the imprisoament; but now to the perfidy 
of the House of Orange. In the tumults created by the 
arming of assassins, and the exciting of tumults to de- 
grade popular government, men were found like those 
who a@ssassinaied William Perry,—and John De Wit, 
with his drofher Cornelius, fell by the daggers of the Aris- 
tocracy and the House of Orange at the city of the Hague. 

Nor did the tyranny stop here, nor were the De Wits 
the only victims. General readers sometimes hear of the 
De Wits and Barneveldtss but the common histories, de- 





rived from Europe, mystify, or misrepresent, or totally 


| pass over, events favorab'e to liberty and virtue. 
As has been at‘empted here, by the very same descrip- 


tion of men, the nas.e of religion, and the fury of fanati- 


leism, were introduced to beac down the Dutch People. 
Their victim was John Barneveldt, born in 1547. The 
contention between the Arminians and Calvinists, he had 
quieted by his liberality; while the princes of Orange, as 
P| 


cmemal Gudi« the ot 
IS USUAL, LOOK The SIU 


if the fre and faggot men; but ata 


Svnod in 1648, intended to close those unholy conten- 





tions, Barneveldt, the celebrated Grotius, and other De- 
lmocrats, were imprisoned in the fortress of Lowenstein. 
| Barneveldt was beheaded in his 72d year, 15th May, 
11649. His memory was universally revered; but the ani- 


imosity of the House of Orange continued, and one of his 


swho was the friend of Laclius, and the|sons was beheaded also; and thus by terror the pe ople of | 


‘Holland were prepared for that train of afflictions which 
was consummated by the murder of one son and the exile 
of another, until the whole iniquity was completed, and 
Holland forever enslaved by the combination of two mo- 
nopolies—the Bank of Amsterdam, and the Dutch East 
India Company. 





It has been pertinently remarked by the Globe, that 
cwo former Secretaries of the ‘Treasury, both of whom had 
ibeen friendly to the United States Bank, had been com- 
pelled by a sense of the odious and disgraceful conduct of 
that institution to become opposed to it. We well recol- 





lect that Mr. Crawford was the great champion of the 


| Bank in 1811, in the Senate; acting, as we then thought 
land now think, upon the persuasion of Mr. Gallatin. 
‘But let him express himself. He is now gathered to his 
fathers,—and the testimony he has left on the Bank, is 
well adapted to embalm his memory. 

Ina letter of the date of “July 20th, 1834, Woop- 
LAND,” he writes to a gentleman his opinion of the Bank’s 
majority in the Senate of the United States thus: 

“© The conduct of the Senate, (says Mr. Grawford,) dur- 
‘ing its last session, has been such as to justify the suspi- 
cion, that it eas prepared for any deed of darkness to in- 
liure the President.” &c. 

And speaking of Mr. Rush’s letter to the Vermont 
Committee against the Bank, he continues: 

“TI have by the last mail seen a letter from Richard 
Rush to a Commitice of Addison Coiinty, Vermont, which 
expresses my ideas of the subject of which it treats. The 





expression of his opinions, gives him much character in 
my opinion,” &c. 





FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 

A subscriber would be obliged to the Editor of the Aurora for 
a reference in some future number to the date of the anecdote 
mentioned by him at p. 117 of his paper of Sept. 24, and for the 
title of the proposed Act of Congress, and whether it is to be 
found on the Journals—the project formed at Mr. Bingham’s. 

Ss. 
ANSWER TO A CORRESPONDENT. 

It is the purpose of the Editor, soon after the bustle of 
the Election shall have subsided, to enter upon a series of 
Historical Recollections and Discussions, in which the sub- 
ject referred to, shall be given in detai/. For the present, 
as the search would be now inconvenient, our correspon- 
dent may, by referring to “ Jefferson’s Parliamentary Ma- 
nual,” find the date of the case, noted on a question of 
Senatorial order, when the Editor was brought in arrest 
before the Senate, for publishing an authentic statement 
of the transaction of fifteen Senators at the private resi- 
dence of Mr. Bingham, in Third street. 

The Bill was brought in by the late General Lloyd, 
formerly Governor of Maryland, a copy of which was 
published in the Aurora, also furnished by a Senator. 

The project proposed to constitute a select body—much 
after the fashion of the Great Council of’ Venice, com- 
posed of a stated number of the Senate and a stated 
number of the House of Representatives; who should 
form an independent corps or chamber, to be presided 
over by the Chief Justice of the U.S. (Marshall, we think, 
was then newly appointed, as a reward for vindicating the 
surrender of Jonathan Robbins of Connecticut,) on this 
body was to devolve the choice of President of the United 
States, and from it there was to be no appeal ! 

All this is merely from memory, but we shall give the 
whole case very soon. 

CONUNDRUM. 

A Cheap Newspaper!—WWhy is a cheap newspaper 

like meat in the shambles ? 


| Do you give it up? 


| 





—Because it is up for sale, 
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FOR THE AURORA. 


How delighted am I to see the “ Aurora” shine forth again!— 
With what secret pleasure Frank and I used to puzzle the new- 
ly entered urchin, for a translation of its old motto—* Sureo ut 
prosm.” Poor Frank could not, himself, make out the “ pro- 
sim,” until he had long passed his Corderius; the tense—ay, 
there was “ the rub,”—his Ainsworth would not assist him—he 





gave: it up. Those were, indeed, bright and haleyon days, 
“ when every sport could please;” but they are gone, and gone| 
forever. 

With what mingled feelings have I listened to the description | 
given by a fond father, of the last yetrs of our glorious revolu- 
tion—the first stormy days of the “ Aurora ;” the many wanton 
and heartless proscriptions and prosecutions of its editor, for pro-! 
claiming the truth. ‘Then, the undisguised British tory, allied | 
with (oh, shame,) the native born enemy of this happy land,| 
assailed, with fiercest malevolence, all that stood in the way of| 
their unholy ambition of founding on the labors of our fathers, | 
an exclusive order of society—an arisfocracy. Some of the) 
same individuals, and the direct descendants of others, are now | 
at the same game. The Bank collar-men, or rather, the Bank 
British tories, now revile and despise every thing that is demo-| 
cratic or republican, Nothing can be more obnoxious to them 
than the right of suffrage—the poor man’s vote. 

Like their great prototypes in misrule, England and Ireland, 
they talk of a violated Constitution, usurped rights, &c. and for| 
proofs, they adduce with unblushing effrontery, extracts from)| 
British tory newspapers. Does a great spirit arise, even there, | 
who dares proclaim the doctrine of equal rights, of a just repre-| 
sentation, of abolition of tythes, of emancipation, of opposition to| 
a cruel coercion bill—what think you, my fellow citizen, he is | 
called, by the Brtish tory papers!—Why, a Demagogue, an agi-| 
tator, a disturber of the established order of things! !—and what 
is he culled here, by the British Bank tories? By exactly the! 


same appellations. 

But there is so much"congeniality of soul between those crea-| 
tures, that a true lover of his country would sicken in com- 
pleting the “ pictured likeness.” ‘They are both wonderful ad-| 
vocates of the established order, provided nevertheless, (as the | 
lawyers express it,) that you permit the authority of ruling | 
power to rest where they would place it—in the hands of their| 
own dear privileged order, the Artsrocracy, or in other words, 
the moneyocracy ! 

The historic page exhibits no parallel to the subtle villainy by 
which these lovers of good order would arrive at power. Does 
a restiff editor insist on the right of thinking aloud, the satellites 
of the tory Bank will give him many thousand convincing 
proofs, why he should change his opinion.—{(¢7-#’s! ‘The very 
rapid somersets of some of those gentry, speak volumes on this 
subject. 

If a faithful officer of one of the departments, expose, as he is 
in duty bound to do, the thousand-and-one iliegal acts of his pre- 
decessors—if he refuse to pay allowances to officers and others, 
not sanctioned by law, and to expend the public money without 
the authority of Congress, a hue and. cry is raised against him, 
first in Philadelphia, and from that focus of Bank toryism, 
through their subsidized presses, in every part of the country. 

The gossamer arguments of these Bank tory presses will flee 
before the gentlest breath of sacred truth. 

The writer is pleased with the high stand which the Aurora 
has taken. Not a word on the low and dirty local politics by 
which we are cursed. Our fellow citizens in the north, south, 
and far west, wish for general principles. Only develope to 
them the machinery of the Bank, and its presses, and the country 


will be saved. 
ARISTIDES. 


BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION. 
Read, Pause, and Reflect. 
Philadelphia County, s. s. 

Personally appeared before me, the subscriber, an Alderman, 
in and for the said County, THOMAS JAMES, who being duly 
sworn according to law, doth depose and say, that on Friday, the 
3d inst. he was, by his Jackson Democratic fellow citizens, 
elected an Inspector of the ensuing General Election, from the 
Sixth Ward, N. L.—that this day, Oct. 9, a man named GrorGE 
Dantets, called at my house, at the corner of Fifth and Culvert 
streets, and said to me, that if I would appoint a place to meet 
him, this evening, that he would give me the sum of FIVE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS, if I would vote for Judges of the 
General Election for the N. L. friendly te Joan G. Warmovau; 





a etn =“ 


— = 


and he further stated that if they could succeed in getting their| the best interests of the country, defeated in every attempt, they 
Judges in the N. L. the election of Col. Watmough was certain. |say the times are bad, 
THOMAS JAMES. | Who says the times are good? Your traders, who find busi- 
Sworn and subscribed before me, Oct. 9, 18: |ness is good—confidence restored—the market purged of most of 
JOHN R. WALKER, Alderman. \the bad paper that Was in circulation before the revulsion of last 
ae. winter—and the policy of the government in the spring tide of 
10 r . | success, 
Pop ERO TION | Who says the times are good? The farmers, who find ready 
Persgnally appeared before me, Hugh Clark, one of the Alder-| markets for their produce, at good prices, and with gladdened 
men of the County of Philadelphia, Witttam Harr, who, being hearts anticipate the coming fruitful harvest. 
duly sworn according to law, does depose and say: Thathe isa’ ho says the times are good? ‘The ship-owners whose vessels 
Ropemaker by trade, and has been in the employ of Michael) gnq employment, and make good returns, when managed with 
Weaver for this three months or more; and that on the 4th inst. dexterity and prudence. 


said Weaver discharged said deponent with six others, on account| Who says the times are good? The Mrcnantcs and Worx- 


of their political opinions ; and further said he wanted no Jack-' rome of all descriptions, who are faithful and assiduous, who 


son man. ' i WM. HART. | find plenty of employment and high wages.—The fishermen too, 
Sworn and subscribed before me, this 6th day of Oct. A.D. 1834. who find a ready sale for their articles. 

HUGH CLARK, Alderman.! Now whichare we to believe! The dictates of our own good 
|sense and observation, or the tales of wo we hear from the stock- 
‘holder, the swindler, and the office seeker. 

There can be no doubt—so let us ask once more— 

Who says the times are bad ?’ Money-lenders who tind the panic 
of our-Minister at Paris desiring to be recalled, we are now ena- gone—yes, GONE NEVER TO RETURN, in spite of Nick's curtail- 
bled to state, that a letter has been received in this city, from one ments, Daniel’s prophecies, and old Harry’s prayers, and that in- 
who is in intimate relations with Mr. Livingston's family, affirm-!| oad of 20 per cent for their money they can get only five. 
ing that he is ill at ease both in body and mind, annoyed at the}  syate Office Holders who tremble in their shoes, knowing that 
procrastination and evasive policy pursued by the French govern- they must give place to better'men, if ever the People take their 

. . . So 
ment in relation to our claims. It states that the ministers de-| (firs j i mn hands 
jaffairs into their own hands. 
clined bringing the subject before the Chamber of Deputies at | Unprincipled Office Seekers, estimated by the editor of the 
heir late sessi aw hes oe Se ee . , , 
their late session, under the pretext of the shortness of its dura-! gsJom Gazette, good authority, at FOUR HUNDRED THOU- 
tion, and the Congequens hazard of defeat. — neither Mr. I. SAND, all of whom long, night and day, with the cravings of a 
4 any of the ese there have ner. we confidence in fumished wolf for blood, for the downfall of a Democrazic Admin- 
the sincerity of the professions of the Frenchmen, but believe! jstrati > sucessi Ws iat ines 99 
’ istration, and the sucession of “ War, Pestilence and Famine, 

their design to be to gain time by the invention of these and other! that the Bank Tories may divide the spoil. But, “bark at the 
frivolous excuses for delay. The fallacy of the pretence that moon ye deadly dogs of night !"—The Administration is as firm 
there would have been danger of the bill being lost, is apparent! as the rock of Truth on which it stands—a pillar of Adamant, 
to all who are aware of the very great ministerial majority in the! scainst which the billows of Party dash and recoil in disappointed 
Chambers; the cabinet can carry any measure which they choose! spray, 
to bring forward, and their shuffling in regard to our claims, con-| But again— Who says the times are good? ALL HONEST MEN 
ceded and guaranteed by their own ratified treaty, affords clear) .~p LovERS OF THEIR CoUNTRY—who see returning peace smile 
enough evidence that they purpose to evade payment altogether! once more as the Bank ‘Tory Riots subside, and order, morality 
if they can. We do not desire to make any partizan use of this’ and religion resume their influence—who see prosperity coming 
affair, and it needs no explanation for those who are directly el in like a flood—and plenty and happiness pervading the broad 
terested = it. But — appeal to them to consider whether it is! surface of the continent, from the shores washed by the waters 
not the noisy and abusive warfare of the last year upon the Pres-) of the Atlantic to the far distant desert bounded hy the Rocky 
ident that has induced the opinion abroad that the administration! Mountains. 
which compelled that treaty has lost influence and powerat home, 
and to consider whether from that opinion has not grown the pre- 
sent determination to withhold the redress which then they dared} Our readers no doubt remember the turbulent and tiger-like 
not refuse. N. Y. Times. | sentiments uttered in various parts of the country in commenda- 

e -|tion of the catiff! who cut off the figure head. They were ex- 
actiy in the spirit of the National Republican Editor who asked, 


STATEMENT 
ie) i . ° P . 7 q TT S ‘ OU ly ” 
Of the amount of Gold remaining in the Mint uncoined on the} “#8 THERE N° BRUT US oo rn aw a ry RANT! 
jand of the notorious Snelling, when he said, “ No show was 


27th September, 1834, with the amount deposited for coinage} = 
AIMED IN VAIN THAT DID NOC MISS ITS MARK!” Or of that mob 


within the week ending 4th October, together with the amount ; 2 * 
of gold coinage executed, and of coins delivered within the same who tore dow 2 athe the churches of the Mest High, 990 Se 
period : humble dwellings of helpless poverty, and gave “ THREE CHEERS 
: .) Pine ” +p , 
Remaining uncoined at the Mint 27th September, $936,400, °°" _— " — ore rege - rey! = emp spurred them 
a aa , ‘ : ’ on to their fiendish work—or in the spirit of the guillotine 
Deposited for coinage during the week ending 4th Octo- : > ‘ : 
foes ‘al - ” ” rhymes nearer home which ended “The course is plain, orr 
er, VIZ. . . x tig 23 
4 WITH YOUR HEAD, and thus improve the Constitution.” 


Uncoined bullion, $13,000 

1.2 7.2 . =e 2 It seems however that Mararism, now so common among the 

Coins of the United States of former standard, 3,000 ey A : S 
Bank Tories, is not by any means new in their party. Brutal 


THE FRENCH CLAIMS. 


In confirmation of the rumor which we mentioned on Tuesday | 


DIABOLICAL CONSISTENCY. 











Foreign coin 2,500 ; , 4 a 
— 7 : 18,500| uBPrecations were uttered against Jefferson at the Fourth of July 
"| celebrations of his time. The following toast, which is in exact 

_..| keeping with the sentiments manifested by the ferocious o 
1,004,500) “°°? 7 = 


nents of the venerable patriot JACKSON, was given by a Fede- 
ral Veteran, now a prominent leader of the Bank Tories in Gene- 
see County, N. Y. on the Fourth of July, 1814. 

Toast.—By David Long—Presipenr of the Washington 
BeNnEVOLENT Society ! 

“JAMES MADISON—President of the United States— 
MAY HIS WIFE SOON BECOME A WIDOW, AND HIS 
CHILDREN FATHERLESS!!” 


Amount coined during the week ending 4th October, 
including $25,500 quarter eagles, 


190,000 


$814,900 





Remaining uncoined 





* From the Gloucester Democrat. 


GOOD OR BAD TIMES. 

Who says the times are bad? The Federal or Bank party— 
the panic makers—Thomas Ewing, the “ solitude” orator—Dan-| _, , : 
el Webster, the favorite son of the Boston aristocracy. The The Savannah (Geo.) Board of Health under date of the 26th 
Stockholders of the British Bank, whose reputation has fallen in ult. announce one fatal case of Cholera, a seaman at the Hoepi- 
the same proportion with their stock. tal, since their fast report. There had also been a death at 

Who says the times are bad? Those people who trade on a Blake's steam Rice mill—that of a colored person. No other 


capital of thirty or forty thousand dollars and are worth not more| °° had come to the knowledge of the Board. 
than four or five, whose credit has become bad, and who find it £5 ' 
very HARD TIMes when they want to get their notes renewed. Cincinatti, Oct. (6th. 

Who says the times are bad? A few desperate, unprincipled| The boot of the Mail Stage, running between this city and 
political hacks, who for the last eight or ten years have been Hamilton was cut open yesterday morning, while proceeding to 
fighting with the fury of mad men for office, and whose ruling the latter place, and several trunks taken from it. One of the 
passion is, and ever has been, to tear down that which they can- trunks contained three hundred and sixty-five dollars in the new 
not build up. After trying the most hazardous experiments upon| gold currency, besides other valuable articles.—Rep. 
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OBSTACLES TO KNOWLEGE. 

There is a vast quantity of error, and abuse of words, 
on many public topics, all tending to perplex the inexpe- 
rienced and unsuspecting. This is, ina peculiar measure 
of extravagance, applicable to all that concerns Money, 
Banking, and generally the mystical jargon common to 
all the treatises on what is called Political Economy. 

Many of the writers on this subject, are honest, and 
unsuspicious of mistak e. 

We shall give a “ modern instance,” made up of “ wise 
saws,” uttered with a heart of candor, by a man of no or- 
dinary head; we mean Dr. Wheatley, now the Archbishop 
of Dublin, and who was himself a Professor of Political 
Economy at Oxford. 

In an appendix to his preffy book entitled Elements of 
Logic, which is alsg the article on the subject in the Zn- 
cyclopedia Metropolitana, of London, and of which a hand- 
some edition has been published in New York, (by W. 
Jackson, Maiden Lane.) In the appendix, he gives an 
exemplification of forty words, the signification of which 
is either mistaken, ambiguous, contrary, &c. But he se- 
lects seven, that is—Value, Wealth, Labor, Capital, Rent, 
Wages, Profit,—of which he says: * All these are con- 
nected in their significations, being a few general proposi- 
tions deduced from observation, or from consciousness, 
and generally admitted as soon as stated, it might have 
been expected that there would be as little difference of 
opinion among political economists as among mathemati- 
cians; that, being agreed in their terms, they could not 
differ in their conclusions, but through some error in rea- 
soning, so palpable as to be readily detected. And if they 
had possessed a vocabulary of general terms, as precisely 
defined as the mathematical, this would probably have 
been the case. But as the terms of this science are drawn 
from common discourse, and seldom carefully defined by 
the writers who employ them, hardly one of them has any 
settled and invariable meaning, and their ambiguities are 
perpetually overlooked. The principal terms only are 
seven, viz.: Value, Wealth, Labor, Capital, Rent, Wages, 
and Profit.” 

So much for the Archbishop of Dublin, who it must be 
noted, acknowleges that he received the definitions of 
the above words, as he gives them, from his successor in 
the Professor’s chair at the University. ‘The Archbishop, 
however, adopts them, and we give them as exemplifica- 
tions of the ideas expressed in the first part of this article, 
which were called up by the perusal of a pamphlet some 
time since published in this city to sustain a proposition 
which had never been called in question, confounding it 
with a question of a different character, the title of which, 
f we recollect, was something like the paradox sported so 
often in the National Gazette,—that credit was prefera- 
ble or equal to gold. 

At another time, we shall look after the pamphlet here 
noticed, but now we shall return to the Archbishop; and 
having quoted each article and its explanation, we shall 
subjoin a few remarks to illustrate the ideas which we 
have thrown out on the misuse or perversion of words. 

The Archbishop is himself a little ambiguous in what 
we have above quoted. Had fe given the definitions 
which would approximate Political Economy to Ma- 
thematics, he might have rendered some service; but 
he has not, though there was no difficulty in doing so 
but what arose out of a mistaken proposition which has 
bewildered him as well as his predecessors, that of fore- 


concluding that some of the writers had given the right) 


definition, though no two were agreed. Thenhe says the 
foundations of Political Economy are laid upon proposi- 
tions deduced from observation or consciousness. What 
should we know of mathematics if deduced from observa- 
tion or consciousness ! The notion is as indefinite as 
those explanations which are given of the seven words. 


matical term,—a line, an angle, or a solid, &c.—but the 
Archbishop, though he animadverts on the abuse of words, 
offers no mode of reducing his subject to mathematical 
precision. It is at least a loose and ambiguous expression 
to say ferms are drawn from common discourse; the con- 
verse would be equally true, and the terms of the com- 
mentator are as ambiguous as the text. But to proceed. 


“1. VALUE. As value is the only relation with which Politi- 
cal Economy is conversant, we might expect all Economists to 
be agreed as to its meaning. There is no subject as to which 
they are less agreed. 

“The popular, and far the most convenient, use of the word, is 
to signify the capacity of being given and received in exchange. 
So defined, it expresses a relation. The value of any one thing 
must consist in the several quantities of all other things which 
can be obtained in exchange for it, and can never remain fixed 
for dn instant. Most writers admit the propriety of this defini- 
tion at the outset, but they scarcely ever adhere to it. 

“Adam Smith defines Value to mean either the wtility of a 
particular object, or the power of purchasing other goods which 
the possession of that object conveys. The first he calls ‘ Val- 
ue in use,” the second ‘ Value in exchange.’ But he soon after- 
wards says, that equal quantities of labor at all times and places 
are of equal Value to the laborer, whatever may be the quantity 
of goods he receives in return for them; and that labor never 
varies in its own Value. It is clear that he affixed, or thought 
he had affixed, some other meaning to the word; as the first of 
these propositions is contradictory, and the second false, which- 
ever of his two definitions we adopt. 

“Mr. Ricardo appears to set out by admitting Adam Smith’s 
definition of Value in exchange. But in the greater part of his 
‘Principles of Political Economy,’ he uses the word as synony- 
mous with Cost: and by this one ambiguity has rendered his 
great work a long enigma. 

“Mr. Malthus, (‘ Measures of Value,’ p. 1.) defines Value to 
be the power of purchasing. In the very next page he distin- 
guishes absolute from relative Value, a distinction contradictory 
to his definition of the term, as expressive of a relation. 

“ Mr. M‘Culloch, (‘ Principles of Political Economy,’ Part ILL. 
sect. 1.) distinguishes between real and exchangeable, or re lative, 
Value. And in his nomenclature, the exchangeable, or relative, 
Value of a commodity consists in its capacity of purchasing ;— 
its real value in the quantity of labor required for its production 
or appropriation. 

“ All these differences appear to arise froma confusion of cause, 
and effect. Having decided that commodities are Valuable in 
proportion to the labor they have respectively cost, it was natu- 
ral to call that labor their Value.” 


REMARKS. 


Aware that the habits of men who have not obtained 
power over their own minds, in relying apon authority, 
without knowing or enquiring whether the authority is 
such as can be relied on, we present’this extract as the 
evidence of the utter disagreement between all the most 
noted writers, on the meaning of a word, which the writer 
describes as one of the foundations of correct knowlege. 
Smith and Picardo, Malthus and M‘Culloch, are amone 
the oracles of England, and the last of the four is said to 
be by one of his disciples the oracle of the Whig minis- 
try on this subject. 

We here see that they do not agree in the meaning of 
a simple word. 

As all knowlege to be communicated must be accurate, 
or inaccurate, according to the signification of the words 
used in communication, then it must be obvious that when 


paragraph contains two more characteristic attributions, 
which do not define what value is, though they express 
truisms:— 

“ The popular and most convenient use of Value, is to signify 
the capacity of being given and received in exchange. So de- 
fined it expresses a relation.” 

Now though the word Value, (always connected with 
numerical amount,) indicates the uses of exchange, and 
those uses being the relation which subsists between mo- 
ney and other transferable things, this does not define the 
term; since the whole bearing of the interpretation here 
given, leaves those properties which constitute Value, and 
the principles which constitute a standard, wholly out of 
sight. The Archbishop, however, places the explanation 
out of the field, by saying those who use it so, never ad- 
here to it; and this also is a necessary consequence of the 
insufficiency of the professed explanation. 

Then comes Adam Smith, the great apostle of political 
delusion; the Archbishop says that Smith “defines Value 
to mean wéility, or the power of purchasing. The first he 
calls value in use—the second, value in exchange.” But 
the Archbishop proceeds to show, that Smith flies off from 
those pretended definitions, to plunge into another more 
extravagantly preposterous. We might save the space of 
a special exposition, by citing the Archbishop, who says 
Smith affixed some other meaning, and not those given. 
As his first proposition is contradictory, and the second 
false, which one of the two can we adopt? In fact, here 
the Archbishop is so far right; but he has not presented 
the grossness of Smith’s third pretended definition, which 
it was the more incumbent on him to do, since it is one of 
the greatest of all those political delusions which have been 
imposed on the world for half a century, and has been 
passed upon the world as a discovery, coequal, in the sim- 
ple beauty of its conception, with the reputed problem of 
Columbus and the ege. 

It is utterly erroneous and false to say, that “ equal 
quantities of labor, at all times, and in all places, are of 
equal value—or that labor never varies in its own value.” 
Smith is entitled to all the imputations which belong to 
the propagation of this deception, in having made it his own; 
fathered and imposed it on society. But it is not his. 
More than one Italian Economist had published the same 
fallacy before Smith was born. We shall give but a con- 
cise test of this monstrous imposition, by exhibiting onlya 
few facts, which belong to contemporaneous affairs. 

Apply the proposition to the collection of gold in the 
South American washings, dnd to the cultivation of rice 
in Bengal. 

The whole of the gold produced in America is from 
washings of the soil, or excavations of little depth near 
the surface. Before the South American revolution, when 
slavery existed, the search for gold was principally pursued 
by slaves, therefore it is so far excluded from our evi- 
dence. It is now conducted wholly by free voluntary en- 
terprise. A man who has had experience in the washings 
sets up for himself; he provides Osnaburgs, colored hand- 
kerchiefs, chip or straw hats, Spanish knives, coarse jew- 
ellery, and a dozen mules, a few hoes, or scrapers, and 
some tin or other vessels suitable to his purpose. He 





they disagree about a word, they must disagree upon the 
meaning of the subject. This their expositor, the Arch-| 
bishop, clearly demonstrates. | 

But what is equally surprising, the Archbishop is not! 
more fortunate than those whose contradictions he exhi-| 
bits. For, though he differs from them all, he has not ful-| 
filled the professed purpose of his criticism; and we shall | 
state his mistakes and theirs in the form of simple propo- 
sitions. “The Archbishop says:— 

“ Value is the only relation with which Political Economy is 
conversant.” 

This ‘is not a definition, but a circumstance of attrtbu- 


tion. Value is not an imagined quantity;—it is a reality; 








goes into the market place, and among the always abun- 


ldant idlers he makes up a party; with whom he proceeds 


to the scene of his washing operations. ‘Those of the party 
untaught learn from the practised, and, ina week or more, 
each man collects six to twenty ounces of native gold, 


land the entrepeneur, always contriving to exchange his 


truck, his ear-rings, and finger-rings, for this gold. The 
whole expedition is a carousa!, and the accumulation so 
sudden and enormous, that each man calculates upon 
conciliating his sweetheart, and living in luxurious idle- 
ness for many months. Here is the predominant mode 
of labor for collecting the most universally desired com- 


modity. Fifty dollars will maintain the household of a 


The very first word which he has selected is suscepti-|susceptible of every test and application that belongs to| South American laborer for a year in abundance. _ Ata 
ble of mathematical accuracy and precision as any mathe-/all realities in matter or substance. Again, the second!single washing he may obtain to the value of $200 to 
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$500 in a fortnight. In the mountains of Choco, Antio- 
quia, Neiba, &c. there can be no failure but in want of 
effort; gold is always to be had by those who seek it with 
skill and diligence. 

Now apply these facts to Smith’s proposition, that ‘ la- 
bor is always, and in all places, of equal value,” and con- 
trast it with the labor of a cutler at Birmingham, or a 
cultivator at Bengal. 

The Englishman of skill in all the nicer fabrics of iron 
and steel, copper and brass, may obtain from 12 to 20 
shillings sterling ina week, say $5. 

The gold searcher in South America, may acquire, and 
Joes acquire, $200 to $500 in an equal time. 

The ryot, or cultivator of Bengal labors for two ru- 
pees to three rupees the month; the rupee being exactly 
half a dollar. We see that the South American gold 
searcher acquires at the ratio of one week, 


Gold searcher, - - $50 
The Birmingham workman, 5 


The ryot of Bengal, (at most,) 0:19 cents a week. 


If this be not a refutation of Adam Smith, then common 
sense has no reality. 

Having said more than we proposed, in this point, 
though it be a most essential error to be exposed, we have 
little to say of Ricardo, Malthus, and M‘Culloch, whose 
attempts to overcome the ambiguity of Smith, are but 
blunders into as great incongruities. 

Ricardo goes along with Smith in value in exchange: 
whereas the word value itself indicates exchange to be 
the use of money; the word value meaning no more than 
that there is a quantify of pure gold or silver in a given 
denomination of money, the use of which is to serve for 
exchange. 

The Archbishop says Ricardo uses value as synony- 
mous with cost; which is only a term of aggregation 
which renders the circumlocution of a detailed enumera- 
tion unnecessary; and of which price is another example. 
But he very candidly and truly says, Ricardo’s work is a 
“long enigma.” 

Malthus, a very Vulcan in forging paradoxes, adopts 
Smith’s power of purchasing. Now this power of pur- 
chasing does not belong to money exclusively, as barter 
also signifies the power of purchasing; or taking posses- 
sion of, as in the French priser de possession. The term 
is derived from mechanics as well as price, which signify 
the power of raising up or taking, without expressing the 
means, or for what. 

M:Culloch is in fact a mere plagiarist who sets up upon 
his master’s capital, like those venders of medicines who 
attempt to set off, under a new name, a spurious imitation, 
of one that has obtained celebrity, cheating the useful 
man and the public at the same time. We shall hereaf- 
ter have occasion to make a more minute exposition of this 
crack economist. 

Having shown from themselves their contradictions, we 
shall here repeat what we have, for thirty years past, en- 
deavored to impress upon the public good sense. 

Vauuve signifies that virtwe, which is so pure and inva- 
riable in the precious metals as to make them of universal 
demand; denomination neither adds to nor diminishes 
value; but money being regulated according to a stand- 
ard, which, for simplicity, may be stated at an ounce of 
pure gold, the value of any sum in money, signifies no 
more, nor any thing else, than that it is of the quantity of 
its denomination, according to the standards and with 
every deference for the educated opinions of men, Valve 
has no other signification than this; unless indeed when it 
is used metaphorically, as we say an invaluable wife; 
friendship, like gold, is invaluable, for its rarity; the value 

of aquantity in algebra, &c. 
We shall now proceed to the second fundamental 


word, according to the Archbishop of Dublin, in which he 
saysi— 


“2. WEALTH. Lord Lauderdale has defined Wealth to be 

‘all that man desires.’ Mr. Malthus, (‘ Principles of Political 
Economy,’ p. 28.) ‘those material objects which are necessary, 
useful, or agreeable.’ Adam Smith confines the term to’ that 
portion of the results of land and labor which is capable of being 
accumulated. The French Economists, to the net product of 
land. Mr. M‘Culloch, (‘Supplement to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tanica,’ Vol. VL. p. 217.) and M Storch, (‘ Cours d’Economie Pol- 
itique.’ Tome I. p. 91. Paris edit.) to those material products 
which have exchangeable value; according to Colonel Torrens, 
(‘Production of Wealth,’ p. 1.) it consists of articles which pos- 
sess utility and are produced by some portion of voluntary effort. 
M. Say, (‘Traite d’Economie Pol.’ Liv. IL Chap. ii.) divides 
wealth into natural and social, and applies the latter term to 
whatever is susceptible of exchange. It will be observed that 
the principal difference between these definitions consists in the 
admission or rejection of the qualifications ‘exchangeable,’ and 
‘ material.’ 
“It were well if the ambiguities of this word had done no 
more than puzzle philosophers. One of them gave birth to the 
mercantile’system. In common language, to growrich is to get 
money ; to diminish in fortune is to lose money; a rich man is 
said to have a great deal of money ; a poor man, very little ; and 
the terms ‘ Wealth’ and ‘ Money’ are in short employed as sy- 
nonymous. In consequence of these popular notions (to use the 
words of Adam Smith) all ‘the different nations of Europe have 
studied every means cf accumulating gold and silver in their re- 
spective countries. This they have attempted by prohibiting the 
exportation of money, and by giving bounties on the exportation, 
and imposing restrictions on the importation, of other commodi- 
ties, in the hope of producing what has been called a ‘ favora- 
ble balance of trade ;’ that is, a trade in which, the imports being 
always of less value than the exports, the difference is paid in 
money: a conduct as wise as that of a tradesman who should 
part with goods only for money ; and instead of employing 
their price in paying his workmen’s wages, or replacing his 
stock, should keep it for ever in his till. The attempt to force 
such a trade has been as vain, as the trade, if it could have been 
obtained, would have been mischievous. But the results have 
been fraud, punishment, and poverty at home, and discord and 
war without. It has made nations consider the Wealth of their 
customers a source of loss instead of profit; and an advantageous 
market a curse instead of a blessing. By inducing them to re- 
fuse to profit by the peculiar advantages in climate, soil, or in- 
dustry, possessed by their neighbors, it has forced them in a great 
measure to give up their own. It has for centuries done more, 
and perhaps for centuries to come will do more, to retard the im- 
provement of Europe than all other causes put together.” 

Lord Lauderdale has endeavored to fly off from Adam 
Smith under a sort of undefined persuasion that he was 
mistaken; but still unableto show hows; and though he has 
not given the definition, he has unconsciously and circui- 
tously described of what it consisis. All men desire hap- 
piness. Lord Lauderdale says Wealth is “ All that man 
desires”—and this is literally a fair description, if his 
further attempt at elucidation did not war with it. He 
did not look for the meaning of the word in its pure and 
primitive Saxon signification, as synonymous with happi- 
ness which is the only signification of wealth; in the pro- 
gress of his work he falls back upon his master, against 
whom he had turned heretic, and makes wealth to consist 
of labor, rent, and capital. As we shall hereafter review 
Lord Lauderdale’s work, we shall here barely start its 
characteristic. Lauderdale was a man of much more cul- 
tivated faculty than is usually found in any aristocracy; 
he held a stately connexion with the whigs during the as- 
cendency of C. J. Fox, and was the minister of that par- 
ty to Paris, during their short tenure; from which he was 
recalled for conduct which forever alienated him from the 
Whigs. During 
his political abstraction he composed his treafise avowedly 


He is a large pensioner on the public. 


contra Adam Smiih; but he set up anew land mark in 
Political Economy. Smith had made capital an auxiliary 
of labor-—Lauderdale made capiial one of the trinity of 
Political Economy. There was some discernment and 
much cunning in his theory; Smith’s work by reducing all 
things to the standard of labor, had democratised Political 
iconomy, and of course the non-operatives were a redun- 
dant quantity—* born fo eat up the corn,” ‘Though Smith’s 
notion was preposterous, it excited fear, and in order to 
identify the noble and the peasant,—capital, that is, pro- 





perty of every kind was made an active sentient being. 
Such was the tenor and the intent of his book. We shall 
here barely enumerate the notions animadverted upon by 
Archbishop Wheatley. 
Wealth—Material objects useful or agreeable.— Malthus. 
Results of land and labor capable of accumulation.— 
A. Smith. 
The net product of land—French Economists. 
—-——Those products which have exchangeable value.— 
Storch. 
Articles of utility produced by voluntary effort.— 
Col. Torrens. 
Is natural and social, the latter comprehends all that 
is susceptible of exchange.— Say. 











We refer -the reader to the Archbishops exposition 
again, with a view to show, that although not one of them 
is in the right, he is not less outrageously mistaken than 
they are. He acknowleges that wealth is a word that has 
puzzled the philusophers, and instead of unravelling this 
puzzle, launches into a crowd of puzzles, borrowed and 
original, in which he confounds good sense and nonsense, 
under a common misapprehension; alf arising out of the 
very error to expose which he wrote—the ambiguity and 
undefined signification of words;. had he first defined 
riches and money, he could not have excepted to the ex- 
pression “ to grow rich is to get money,” since riches 
comprehend all that is desirable and obtainable by money, 
to get money therefore would be to grow rich; so of the 
poor and the rich man, who are either rich or poor as 
they have or have not the means by which riches may be 
procured. 

The animadversions of the Archbishop in the second 
paragraph, compose a most flagrant congregation of false 
principles and absurd notions, and such a tissue of mis- 
apprehension, as is seldom woven into so brief a texture. 
The present occasion and object do not admit of treating 
this paragraph more at large; but he adopts an absurdity 
of Adam Smith, concerning the accumulation of the 
metals; he blunders, like too many others on the phrase 
balance of trade, and pretends to say that the idea of a 
balance of trade is chimerical, as if it was not the same 
in -regard to a nation, as the balance of a merchant’s 
transactions; as we shall on a future occasion, have ample 
opportunity and means within our power, to investigate 
those topics in the utmost extent, we shall, as our present 
appropriatable space admonishes, close this day’s animad- 
versions, with the Archbishop’s remarks on labor. 


“3. LABOR. The word ‘ Labor’ signifies both the act of la- 
boring, and. the resulé of that act. It is used in the first sense 
when we talk of the wages of labor; in the second when we 
talk of accumulated labor. When used to express the act of la- 
boring, it may appear to have a precise sense, but it is still sub- 
ject to some ambiguity. Say’s definition (‘ Traite,’ &c. Tome II. 
p. 506.)is ‘action suivie, dirigee vers un but.” Storch’s, (* Cours,’ 
&e. Liv. I. Chap. iv.) ‘l’action des facultes humainesdirigee vers 
un but util.” These definitions include a walk taken for the 
purposes of health, and even the exertions of an agreeable con- 
verser. 

“The great defect of Adam Smith, and of our own economists 
in general, is the want of definitions. There is, perhaps, no 
definition of Labor by any British Economist. If Adam Smith 
had framed one, he would probably have struck out his celebra- 
ted distinction between ‘ productive’ and ‘ unproductive’ laborers ; 
for it.is difficult to conceive any definition of Labor which will 
admit the epithet ‘unproductive’ to be applied to any of its sub- 
divisions, excepting that of misdirected labor. On the other 
hand, if Mr. M‘Culloch or Mr. Mill had defined Labor, they 
would scarcely-have applied that term to the growth of a tree, 
or the improvement of wine in a cellar.” 


The Archbishop commences his criticism with a soli- 
cism, asserting that the word /abor signifies both the act 
and the result of the act. We protest against the extra- 
vagant perversion of language, to a whimsical and prepos- 
terous theory. Labor is the action of man upon some 
object by which he gives new forms to rude materials, or 
gives to the earth that agitation which introduces air, 
and promotes the action of elementary substances on 
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natural bodies; the acts which execute these things are | Tompkins, to repel the British invaders on our frontiers, and to| put out of existence an institution which had no legitimate exist- 
put down with a strong hand the insurrection which was brew-| ence under the constitution, which was sapping the very founda- 
- ‘ing at the east, under the auspices of the Hartford Convention | tions of our free institutions, and which, if it had continued three 
the work of the hands—it describes the action of the in- land the Boston monied aristocracy. Money was borrowed on the years longer, would have had the power, as it always had the dis- 
tellect, and other phenomena. Adam Smith has created | |credit of this State and advanced to troops in the service of the | position, to subvert our republican form of government. 
a spurious Janguage, unknown before him; he has not United States, and specie was actually sent by Gov. Tompkins to| It is not surprising that the National Intelligencer, the proper- 
only set aside the ordinary signification of words, as in| Boston, to bear the expenses of those gallant men who were cap-|ty of the United States Bank, should denounce GeorGe Cuiyron, 
‘tured on the Niagara frontier, and sent home from Halifax by |the father of New York Democracy. He was a whig of the re- 
9: ill hic elvateas Gidttibes and vidicdlon the way of Boston. And at the very time this was done, the |volution, and stood up as firmly against the Tories of ’76, as he 
ple signification under strange ¢ ae . — eueescemets | Boston tories, in order to embarrass the Government, had hoard-|did agamst their legitimate descendants in 1811, the Bank Tories 
elosses, such as rent, wages, &c. which having only very led in the vaults of their banks about five millions of specie; and) ‘of that day. Next in degree to Mr. Jerrrerson, is this venerable 
simple ideas de pendent on them, he and his followers! would not let out a dollar to relieve the wants of those who had |patriot hated by the monied aristocracy, because these patriots 
have endeavored to give them new meanings, and to em-|fought for their country. Acting upon the principle avowed in| warned their countrymen against granting immunities and esta- 
their resolutions, that it was unbecoming a moral and religious blishing a privileged order, which would give facilities to the few, 
people to rejoice at our victories, they readily brought themsely es |to speculate upon the labor of the many. And it is for following 
lal alien to the conclusion that those who were made eaptives in that war, | in the footsteps of these disciples of the revolutionary school, that 
and to reprobate M‘Culloch and Mill, who have had the were placed beyond the pale of humanity. Can any fair minded | Ayprew Jackson has called down upon his venerable head, the 
monstrous extravagance to apply the term /abor to the man, or even the Maryland Bank planter, say that any thing can ‘denunciations of the Bank Tories of the present day. 
crowth of a ¢éree, and the improvement of a wine-cellar! |e “ascribed to New York politicians,” with whom Mr. Van Bu- hentia: 
We shall postpone farther remarks, and the remaining/ren acted during the late war, which ought to disparage his ; 
“pretensions!” On the contrary, is it not undeniable that his PREASURY. 
whole course during that great trial of the strength and s It aflords us sincere pleasure to be able to inform the public, 
of our republican institutions, gave the highest pie com of his | that, notwithstanding the large importations of specie during the 
THE WAR OF THE BANK TORIES AGAINST NEW talents as a statesman, and his devotion as a patriot! ary of July aad Augwat—enp on which no duties were paid, 
: YORK The phrenzy of Nullification was one of the “greatest difficul- ‘much to the alarm of some of the Bank editors about its fatal 


RK. . 

influence - a _ sta > pi 
A writer in the National Intelligencer, whose production isin- ties which the people of the United States were thrown. into.” | nfluence on the Treasury—and notwithstanding the panics and 
| And the planter himself must “ ascribe” this “ difficulty” to a _|distress to prevent the opposition merchants from daring to make 


> an editiorial flourish by that stipendiary organ of 
troduced with ar ( 10 eaten , hi wt South Caroli "he “ difficulties” of the Shavs importations, or the People from being able to pay for them, and 
the great corporation,. holds the following language :— itician of South Carolina, ‘The “ difficulties ” of the Shays re- ‘notwithstanding Mr. Webster's sort of estimate, that the dut 
Pie s . . » V ig i sbster’s so € estimate, 1a 1e 
“Mr. Van Buren, I have no doubt, is at the bottom of all this, ‘bellion, and the whiskey insurrection, are not certainly ascriba- atiee 
; Ible to New York politic: on customs would fall off quite fifty per cent. the last half of the 
hostility to the Bank. The first hint I received of this uncom-| ble to New York politicians. 
- Tink dienes | hi /year—it has already been ascertained that there has been paid 
promising hostility to a valuable institution, was shortly after his| ie planter, however, gives, what in his opinion are the seri- 
lien! hi Nie a y+}, Into the Treasury, on account of customs, in July, $1,156,615; 
return from a visit to the South some years since, from a gentle- ous difficulties which the country has been “thrown into” by ; sigan <p daes bat Magage 
and on the same account in August, $1,277,153, making in these 
man of high standing in that section of the country. Unfortu-|New York politicians. In doing this, he classes the intrigue of 9 499.49 ihe 
mig ee : mee Presi ; seh al Pl : two months $2,433,738, as the whole amount yet ascertained. 
nately for Mr, Van Buren’s pretensions, the greatest difficulties| Aaron Burr for the Presidency in 1801, with the rejection of the Duriag the samme ball the. eveoints tad tl T f 
: : : : 5 : % es ET LOK 1 eceipts into the Treasury 
the people of the United States have been thrown into, have been old Bank of the United States in 1811, by the casting vote of the sales of public | I ay b _ > y 7 
; , — ? ‘ % sales ublic lands, have been, as far as ascertained: in Ju- 
ascribed to New York politicians. Aaron Burr, who, like Jack- | Grorer Ciinton, then Vice President. “Ten years afterwards,” ly, 038.5 po li ne t. K9R7 934 - a i tl 
oe sane te , : : ‘, $258,516; and in August, $287,334; making in all the gros 
son and Van Buren, loved the people so much, that he wished to says the planter, “ the elder Clinton rejected, by his casting vote, lias al £595,650 - ai. . oo 
‘ > he ° . Pre ; ‘ > ones “ sum of So20,650, 
substitute himself in the place of Mr. Jefferson as President of the bill renewing the charter of the Bank of the United States, | : : ‘ ‘ 
' : ; ‘ : : ree ; . | It is computed that about forty thousand dollars more were 
the United States in 1801, forced us, in order to guard against a by which the Federal Government incurred a loss during the|., . _ 
In reer gum J , ‘ a ier : © “q | paid in those two months, and have not yet been officially ascer- 
repetition of such treachery in future, to amend the constitution. short period of the late war, of forty-six millions of dollars. So. . mm, : 1) oe 
om ; son tained. This sum, added to the others, will make the whole re- 
Ten years afierwards, the elder Clinton rejected, by his casting says Mr. McDuffie. Leeatindes tes Bose tw ~ on & . 
age bee dhe chaser ak ia titwk of the, Gaited’ We usb tatenbdabd thalh euch tn eneustinn quell te extnened’t iceipts from those two sources in these two first months of the 
j ? J newing ze charter Oo ne pank oO; ihe niet 2 are astonisned that sucn @n asse ) 20u > endorse. se ° aaats . 
vote, the bill ren re aK Q ; Y last half of the year, just about three millions of dollars; and 


generally designated labor. But labor is not confined to! 


that of wealth, but he has introduced terms of very sim-| 


brace topics which never belonged to them; yet the Arch- 
bishop is so candid as to admit Smith’s false idea of labor, 


F'rom the Globe. 


words shall form the topic of another number. 








From the Albany Argus. 








States, by which the Federal Government tacurred aloss during a“ planter who readsand reflects much.” We are not, however s : 4 
States, by u a j Lge wages on : ‘j Pp’ ' ae . ae : ,_’ consequently, quite as high, on an average, as the estimates made 
the short period of the late war, of forty-six millions of dollars: surprised that Mr. Me Duffie, in his zeal for the Bank, and under bas . ET, . 
oo d . dees igo gsi Slag : syd by the the Treasury Department for the whole years instead of 
so says Mr. McDuffie, in his able report to the House of Repre- the spell of Nullification, should assert any thing which is extra- falli f@ as the Bank on : 
‘ ey csi Na ney falling off, as the Bank orator predicted, and the Bank presses 
sentatives, made 30th April, 1530, upon the Bank. In 1534, we vagant or unreasonable. have exultingly published, quite 50 per cent 
. . . . . J . ‘ y° ® . " > 5 ? ’ . ze ; oe id 
are again involved in excessive difficulties by the arts and tricks The act of George Clinton, which put an end to the-old Bank, We venture to predict, that as S lec er ee 
*,* . , . “f . . . . x . 7 ‘’ ‘ | , i i 3 a e 3 8 no e oO a 
of Mr. Van Buren, a citizen of New York, who wishes to be tnstead of being the cause of a loss to the United States Govern- |, siness month than July or Augu : thet wheh Brome’ f . 
: : ‘ u . | 8 ni d vus i ne v) 
President of the United States, and who is understood to be se- ment, during the war, was probably the means of preserving our ‘ payee . 
; po Pye ie ee ‘je . jthat month are all received, and whi¢h will complete the whole 
lected as his successor by Generat Jackson, and sustained with republican institutions from disgrace, if not ruin. The managers hied ‘ eae 
alate te Se regee eres d Mr. Madie >| third quarter, the public will find, that the whole revenue, wheth- 
all his might. of the old Bank were opposed to Mr. Madison, and the power of! ¢ fa eae . an 
3 mig - al | Stee 2 er frdm customs, lands, or miscellaneous sources, has EXCEEDED 
This language, as stated in the Intelligencer, “is from the pen'the Bank, if it had been renewed, would have been thrown into | the Treasury estimates, instead of being reduced half. t 
! : 2 stimates, instec ? 2 f 
, © in ode of the neisMboting counties of Maryland,|the scale of the peace party end the Harte? Convention. Andi. de eget a ae ee 
of a planter in one of the neighboring counties of Maryland, 1€ | party i rulord Vonvention, ne gratify the panic and Bank prophets 
F. ? 2 z ; hee . i <p tS. 
who reads and reflects much, and writes with a vigorous and ef- with such a concentration of force as the Bank afforded, added to 


4 We learn, on inquiry, that the receipts from customs alone in 
the monied aristocracy of the east, the wheels of Government ’ 8 


September, already ascertained, are $1,859,462; which added to 
/ talons those in July and August, of $2,433,738, makes in all, from that 
4 *reads and retiects much : . 
writer who be ids an : efects much, ’ : source only, $4,293,200. But the average estimates for this 
the people of the U. 8S. have been thiown into have been as- would have been greatly increased. A recurrence to the events apo 
: ; 2 Se real x é: the we ae ‘ .. _ quarter of receipts from customs would be only $3,750,000, 
cribed to New York politicians. If this remark is to be taken of the war, will place this matter in its true light. The position j ; bea é 
‘showing an excess already ascertained of $543,200, in the first 
as a specimen of the planter’s talent, it shows very clearly, that occupied by the federal party in the Eastern States, says the au- . . ; : 
quarter of that deplorable half year—during which the Bank and 
if he “ reads and reflects much,” the obliquity of his mind Jeads thor of the Olive Branch, “suggested the stupendous idea, a 
‘ - a ; . ' alarm machinations were designed to create 50 per cent. pEFi- 
him to conclusions most lame and impotent. When this reflect- which the reader will stand aghast, of wielding the financial ad- ‘ ) > 
: ' Sie yah at P ClENCY—EMPTY THE T'REASURY—PosTPONE THE PusLic Desr— 
ing planter asser’e that the greatest dilficulties the people of the vantages then enjoyed by Boston, to produce the effect which the | _ . 
; i a ; - and thus lay the basis for a recharter of the Mammoth Bank, to 
U. 8S. have been thrown into, have been ascribed to New York press and the pulpit had failed to accomplish—that is, fo stop the | . . . . 
es * igs eo save this beggared country from speedy ruin, caused by Execu- 
politicians, he falsifies history, and proves that the more he reads wheels of Government by draining the Banks inthe Middle and 
and reflects, the farther he strays from the truth, And if the| Southern States of their specie, and thus producing an utter dis- 


fective pen.” 
“ Unfortunately for Mr. Van Buren’s pretensions,” says this might have been stopped; or at all events the embarrassment of 
* “the createst difficultics the public credit, and the struggles of the friends of the country, 


|tive usurpations !!! 


planter’s position was historically true, it would be morally wrong ability to fill the loans!!!” EVIDENCE OF DISTRESS 

in laying at the door of Mr. Van Bure * faults which, accordi ing| In carrying this nefarious conspiracy into operation, the Bos- = =~ 

to his own showing, were only ascribed, by false theorists like ‘ton Aristo cracy crew from the banks in the middle and southern} The receipts for Lands sold at the Bucyrus Land Office, 

himself, to politicians who belonged to the same State with Mr.’States, seven or eight millions of dollars, producing universal |amounted, for the Inst quarter, to upwards of $24,000, exceeding 

Van Buren. | panic and disiress, and actually compelling the Banks to suspend | by $3000 any previous corresponding quarter. Joseph H. Lar- 
But tothe fact. Is it true that New York politicians have’ specie payments, in which act the banks were sustained by the! will, Esq: Receiver of Monies in that District, passed through 

thrown the United States into greater difficulties than have been patriotism of the People. \this city, on his way to Cincinnati, lately, to deposit the amount. 

experienced from any other source! On the contrary, is notthis! The managers of the old United States Bank, in sentiment and | , Over $15,000 was in specie. A handsome proportion, we learn, 

assertion notoriously untrue? Let the history of the country an- feeling, were with the Boston Aristocracy, and if the Bank had of « Benton’s Yellow Jackets,” was intermixed with the silver. 

swer. | be en in existence, would have gone all lengths in thwarting the! So much for the distress occasioned by the “ Jackson money ! !” 
During the perils of the late war, from what source did the! operations of the Government. Of this no one can doubt who|— Western Hemisphere. 

“difficulties” spring, which the “people of the United States, was then on the stage and witnessed the infamous deeds of the 

were thrown into!” If the Maryland planter “reads and re- tories of the Jast war, any more than he can question that the 

flects,” the conviction mus* force him to turn his eyes to the eas ty) | Bank tories of the present day have used the whole power of 


: ‘ ft f “hy "9 f 
where he will see the grand array of the Hartford Convention, lthe present Bank to embarrass the administraticn and distress the | lion of dollars are now owing the United States Bank by mem 
bers of Congress.—Rochester Advettiser. 


It is a fact not less alarming than true, that more than a mil- 


pressed on to the confines of treason, + that distinguished Bank! country. 


tory and feed attorney, Daniel Webster. Grorce Ciixron, then, instead of being called upon by Mr. 
At this portentous crisis in the affairs of our country, Mr. Van) McDuffie, and this reading and reflecting planter, to respond to A “BLUE LIGHT” DOUSED. 


Buren was in the Senate of this state, and drew the celebrated! posterity for having caused a loss of 46 millions of dollars to the 


bill which passed the legislature, for raising an army of twelve! Federal Government, is entitled to the gratitude of the present} The Lincoln [ntelligencer, a Bank paper in Maine, has expired. 





thousand men, to be placed under the command of the patriot and all future generations, for having, in a most timely manner,|The result of the Maine election killed it.—N, Y. Eve. Post. 
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[t is rumored that the Bank Men, in order to restore harmony 
to their ranks, and knowing that their Motley Party can never 
unite on either Clay, Calhoun, or Webster, are about to whistle 
those Candidates down the wind, and nominate Nicholas Biddle 
for the Presidency. This is as it shouldbe. It is showing their 
colors, and letting the public know under what flag they fight.— 
The question is Bank or no Bank, and much as they have denied 
it, they are about to prove its truth by the election of their candi- 
date.— Globe. ; 


From the Globe. 
MESSRS. EWING, SOUTHARD, AND KNIGHT, 
or THE Senate’s Post Orrice Commirter, 
AGAINST THE POST MASTER GENERAL. 
This monstrous outrage upon the Constitution—the rights of 
the people—the rights of the people’s representatives, and the 
rights of the Executive Department, is now improved upon by 





Messrs. Ewing, Southard, and Knight—three men, who noto-' @ytion of the People’s will, in modes compatible with the organic 


riously misrepresent their own constituents, and who are, in) 


mittee to ascertain the reasons of the change; and if principles 
forbid that, as the head of an Executive Department, I should be 
called upon to yield these, they also deny to the Committee the 
right of inspecting the letters and papers as demanded. 

The principles applicable to this subject flow from the consti- 
tutional organization of our Government, and from the character 
which that organization has impressed upon the Senate. The 
Constitution recognising three kinds of powers, separates ac- 
cordingly those of our Government into three divisions. Each 
division of powers being intrusted to a separate body of magis- 
tracy, constitute the three Departments of the Government. As 
these Departments are co-ordinate, the magistracy of one branch| 
is not responsible to another, by reason of any supposed constitu-| 
tional inferiority or subordination to it; but the officers of every 
branch are alike responsible, by the distinguishing feature of our 
institutions, to the People. ‘This responsibility I have ever felt) 
and acknowleged. - | 


As the operations of the Government should be the just exe-) 


law which they have adopted, I deem it the duty of the public_| 








gress, &c. whose appointment being otherwise specially directed, 
proves the correctness of the position assumed, and shows, that 
whilst the framers of the Constitution proceeded upon certain 
general principles, they admitted exceptions where propriety 
and convenience dictated them. In appointing a Post-master 
at Putnam, Ohio, therefore, the Post-master General pérformed 
an executive function. In the discharge of this duty, the legis- 
Jative branch had no right to interfere or participate. The time 
of the appointment, and the person to be selected, were matters 
for executive consideration. 'To the discretion of the Postmaster 
General, under the responsibilities before mentioned, it was by 
the Constitution and laws exclusively referred to determine 
when, and whom to appoint. The reasons to influence the con- 
clusion were submitted to him. They may have existed in 
public memorials, in private letters, or in his own mind. He 
was not bound to submit their sufficiency to the judgment of 


either House of Congress, or any of their committees. The law 


vested in him the final determination, and the power to act ac- 


cordingly. 


Can it be urged, now when an appointment is made, that a 


fact, the mere instruments of the Junto in the Senate which is officer intrusted with discretionary powers, to observe the indica-| Committee of the Senate, which would have had no right toa 
at war with the principles of the States which they should re-| tions of that will, and act conformably to its requirements. The | pre-examination of ‘the case, to which he was not bound by law 
present. This trio, it will be seen by the response of Major) expression of these views will prevent misapprehension, and de-| to submit it before acting upon it, has a right to examine the 
Barry, which we annex, have assumed the right to prosecute a|Stroy the supposition that I would claim the right to exercise reasons upon which he proceeded? For what purpose is the ex- 





scrutiny into the motives of the Post-master Gencral in remov-| 
ing and appointing his Deputies. And with this view, have} 
called upon him for his correspoydence in relation to a certain| 
removal and appointment. Their object is to make it a prece- 
dent for throwing open his bosom, and that of every individual 
who has written to him throughout the United States, upon the 
subject of a removal or appointment. 


jas they are final. 


power arbitrarily and without control. They will show, that/ercise of the right claimed? Is it that the Committee may re- 
| whilst I will not give the reasons of my action to those who as | vise, and, if propec in their opinion, reverse the decision which 
sume to ask them without right, I do not affeet to impair the re- he made? And if so, would it not be better at once to provide 
sponsibility for acts, which I shall ever acknowlege to that great for taking beforehand the opinion of the Senate, or its Commit- 
tribunal, whose judgments in our country are happily as correct | tee, and thus save the necessity for two decisions? 


If the Committee have the right to look for reasons in the let- 


As an Executive officer, subordinate to the President, in whom ters on file in the Department, is it not equally entitled to ex- 


is vested the general Executive powers of the Government, I amine the Head of the Department personally, and ask what 


But the most extraordinary feature of this demand, on the/¢.0) the responsibility to him which flows from my relation of motive induced him to make the appointment? If not, the in- 
part of the Senate's trio of impeaching inquisitors, is, that they| inferiority to the Chief Magistrate. This responsibility of an quiry might be very imperfect, for in a particular case there 
have made it in defiance of a vote of their own body—the Se-| officer in one Department of the Government to the Head of that) might be no papers on file relating to the appointment, or the 
nate! The question was fairly made—fully considered—and| Department, results from the very nature of Government, and is) Head of the Department mig!it have been governed by a reason 
finally decided upon, by a majority of the very body under whose! felt in every branch. |within his owa knowlege, but not stated in any documeut re- 

In addition to these accountabilities of every officer to the ecived by him. And if the principle which alone can sanction 





authority they act—and it was solemnly resolved, that the Se-| 


nate had no right to prosecute an inquiry into the reasons of the |} 


veople, and to his chief, the constitution has specially provided in 


the inquiry of the Committee be correct, and the appointing 


. 4 5 fe . | oietienl aen fi a shilj tho Ne ont of the! aMcea cetsiat : ee -- % , . 
Post-master General, in making his removals and appointments. | © rtain cases for a responsibility tovanother Department of the jofficer be bound to exhibit his reasons, it is not necessary, in 


eet —- si . > a ‘ Race - 
And yet in the face of this positive interdict of a majority of the| Vovernint nt. 


‘ 
‘ 


Senate—several of their own political friends voting that the 
Senate had no right to look into the motives of the Executive 
officer, in the discharge of his appropriate functions—this Com- 
mittee of Impeachers, demand of Mr. Barry, the key of his, 
secretary, that they may pry into his motives, for removals and . 
appointments, through his correspondence, 





To the Hon. Wm. T. Barry, 
Posi-master General. | 


| 


or the purpose of practically enforcing, in relation to the execu.) 


t 
| 


+ 


This responsibility appears to have been created order that this exhibition, whenever required, may be perfect, 


hat a record should be made of the reasons in every case! Yet 


.|tive and judicial departments of the Government, that accounta-| was this ever deemed requisite, or ever proper, in any Executive 
| bility to which all are alike subject—the legislative being re- 
sponsible by the means of frequent elections. The process to, 
enforce this responsibility to the nation, is that of impeachment ;| vested in the President and Senate. 


Department. 


The appointment of superior officers of the Government is 
When the President nomi- 


jin pursuing which, the legiclative branch lays aside its appropri-| nates an individual for office, has the Senate a right to demand 
ate character, and exercises judicial functions. The power of an inspection of all the letters and papers received by him re- 
impeachment, vested in the Legislature, confers upon it no right, lating to it! And if the Seuate should ask for such inspection, 
ito take part in the performance of executive or judicial duties. will it be said the President is bound to give it?) The President 
(It is a right, merely to try officers ef ether Departments for acts! mey, and perhaps actually does, lay before the Senate, such of 


, ‘ ° g « ” Fy 3 | . * ° . ° ° ° ° 
Sir: The Committee of the Senate on the Post Office, ask | of offence, end might have been vested in a tribunal specially | the pepers received by him respecting the appointment, as he 


for the inspection of all the original letters and papers in your constituted for the purpoge. 
office concerning the removal of H. Safford, and the appoint-|  [t seems to result from the independence of the Departments acter and qualifications ef the person nominated. 


;decms proper, for the purpose of informing Senators of the char- 


It is believed, 


ment of J. Herron, as Postmaster, at Putnam, Ohio. . jof the Government in their appropriate spheres, except so far as| however, that no one would express the opinion, that he is bound 
Very respectfully, sir, your obed’t serv't, lis specially provided by the Constitution, and from the different to Jay all the papers before the Senate; and yet this is the case 
PELIX GRUNDY, Chairman. lnature ef their respective functions, that no Department can) of an appointment vested in the President and ‘jenate jointly. 

Washington, 22d Sept. 1834. take part in the performance of duties properly pertaining te;There might be some utility in requiring, that each branch of 


Post Orrice DepaRTMENT, lt 
October 1,* 1834. le 
Sm: I hove the honor to acknowlege the receipt of the official | 
note, which it became your duty as Chairman of the Committee! 
of the Senate on the Post Office, to address me, asking, in behalf} | 
of the Commitiee, for the inspection of “all the original letters} 
9 . : . : . tT Ge i \¢ 
and papers” in my office, concerning the removal of H. Safford, 
and the appointment of J. Herron, as Postmaster at Putnam, 
Ohio. 
Sincerely disposed to comply with the calls of the Committee 
for information, | feel restrained in this instance by a regard for} 


t 


those fundamental principles which mark the division between) 
the co-ordinate branches of cur Goyernment, and which, in their} ; 
application, sow how far the Committee may justly proceed in} ° 
its inquiries. In declining to comply with this call, 1 am in- 
fluenced by no desire to conceal the pepers (of which an inspec- 


Ss 


tion is asked) respecting ihe office at Puinam, Ohio; nor do I 
hesitate by reason of any thing in the neture of the motives 


rendered without the interference either of the executive or} 
legislative. 


| powers intrusted to it from the encroachmen 


formance of « 


janother; that executive functions are to be exclusively commit | the appoiniing power should have the benefit of the information 


ed to executive officers, free from the control of the members of| received by the other. If the Senate possessed the right to de- 


he Legislature; and that the judgments of the courts are to be 


| 
| 


fernment vested in dii 


ry 


mand of the President the reasons why he made a nomination, 
itt | might it not with equal propriety be urged, that the President 
It is this complete separation of the powers of Go-| may demand of the Senate, and the Senate be bound to answer, 
Terent bodies of magistracy, which, next! why it rejected it?’ To the establishment of this doctrine, it is 


o the responsibility cf every branch to the People, constitutes! presumed the Senate would object, and yet it is the result to 


he chief guarantee of good government. 


1 oe P - a2 . ‘ . . . . 
which we would arrive by sanctioaing the principle involved in 


Duty and the interest of the nation alike rocuire, therefore, the call of the Committee, 


hat each body‘of magistracy should guard with jealousy, the 


| 


essfully exerted by one Department over another in the per- 
‘uties confided by the Constitution and laws exclu-| 


d 
| 


If the Senate have no right to ca!l upon the President to as- 


ts of other branches! sign the reasons for, or submit the papers respecting a nomina- 
lof the Government. The first instance of assumption by one} tion to which its consent is asked, with less propriety can it be 
\department of powers belonging to ancther, or of a control ee that it possesses the right in itself or by its Committee, to 


emand of the President or any other Executive officer, the rea- 
1 


sons of an appointment, which that officer has, by the Constitu- 


) 


ively to the latter, may be the commencement of a series of| tion and Jaws, the exclusive power of making. It seems to be a 


iolations of constitutional principles, to end only in the total | c 


lear result, that the righi of the Senate to an examination of 


\destruction, however formally they may be preserved, of the bar-| papers or reasons must be less, if possible, ia a case of appoint- 


which induced me to make the chenge at that office fully to set, 
them forth. The course I adopt is dictated by higher and more| 
important considerations. 

As the Committee have already called for, and been informed 
of the facts in this case, by an official tommunication, steting 
what appears upon the books of the Department respecting th 
tine of the appointment of Mr. Herron, and the state of his a 
coints, no motive of the call for an inspection of the letters and 


pers is perceived, other than a desire on the part of the Com- 





* Transmitted to the Committee on the 3d of October. 





riers which the wisdom of the People has placed between them. 
Whilst these principles deny to the Legislature a participation 
in the performance of executive acts, they do not in any manner 
affect its right to prescribe, by constitutional enactments, the 
duties of executive officers. 

Without noticing the peculiar organization of the Post Office 
Department, distinguishing it from other Executive Depart- 
ments, I will observe, that the power of appointment to office is 
in its nature an executive power. Accordingly, the Constitu- 
tion vests it in the executive branch of the Government, with 


some few exceptions, such as Clerks of Courts, otlicers of Con-| 





ment with which it has no concern, than in that wherein its ap- 
probation must ve had. 

The course pursued by the Committee, if sanctioned and con- 
tinued, might end in the virtual subjection of the power of ap- 
pointiog and removing Postmasters, to its will. If papers and 
letters are to be inspected and reasons examined hy a Committee 
which can remain constantly in session in any, or all cases, if it 
so resolve, the legal forms of appointments may be preserved; 
the Postmaster General may continue to affix his signature to 
commissions; but all must perceive, that he would do this under 
an influence increasing by its vatural tendency to an absolute 
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contro in the hands of others, to whom all participation in the 


Sper of appointing Postmasters is denied by law. 


The Constitution of the United States, Art. 2d, sec. 2d, pro- 
vides, that Congress may, by law, vest the appointment of such 
inferior officers as they think proper, in the President alone, in 
the Courts of law, or in the Heads of Departments. Pursuant 
to this provision, Congress has enacted, ‘that the Postmaster 
General shall establish Pést Offices, and appoint Postmasters at 
all such places, as shall appear to him expedient on the post 
routes that are or may be established by law. In thie Postmaster 
General, therefore, was vested, by a constitutional law, the 
power to appoint a Postmaster at Putnam, Ohio. No other of- 
ficer of the Government has any participation in the power; 
neither is the Postmaster General bound by law to submit his 
views and reasons im tegard to this, or other appointments, to 
any other branch of the Government. His only responsibility, 
in common with other Officers of the Executive Department, 
being to the President, and the power of impeachment and trial 
confided to the House of Representatives and Senate. 

The case has been treated as one of appointment merely, and 
nothing has been said of the removal of the former Postmaster, 
because, when a new appointment is made and completed by the 
competent authority, as in the case at Putnam, Ohio, the removal 
of the former incumbent takes place by mere operation of law. 
ft results from the new appointment, and is not separable from 
it. No distinct act of removal takes plage; no order to that 
effect is issued by the Department. 

But regarding the removal as a distinct exercise of power, as 
little rizht in the Senate, or its committee, is perceived to de- 
mand the reasons of it, or an inspection of the papers upon which 
it was made, as in the case of the appointment. The power to 
remove is, like the power to appoint, executive in its nature; and 
consequently is confided by the provisions of the constitution to 
the Executive Department. No participation in this power is 
given to the Senate as in the power of appointment. At an ear- 
ly period in the history of the Government, the question of the 
right of the President to remove an officer appointed, with the 
sonsent of the Senate, was discussed in Congress. It resulted in 
a decision in favor of the right of the President. The discus- 
sion arose in 1789 in the House of Representatives, upon a mo- 
tion to strike out of the bill to establish the Department of Fo- 
reign Affairs, now called the Department of State, a clause which 
declared the Secretary to be removable by the President. It was 
negatived by a majority of 34 to 20, Mr. Marshall, in his life of 
Washington (vol. 2d, page 162) remarks that “the opinion thus 
expressed by the House of Representatives, did not explicitly 
convey their sense of the constitution; indeed the express grant 
of the power to the President, rather implied a right in the legis- 
lature to give or withhold it at their discretion. 'To obviate any 
misunderstanding of the principle on which the question had been 
decided, Mr. Benson moved in the House, when the report of the 
Committee of the Whole was taken up, to amend the second 
clause of the bill, so as clearly to imply the power of removal to 
be solely in the President. He gave notice that if he should suc- 
ceed in this, he would move to strike out the words which had 
been the subject of the debate. If those words continued, he 
said the power of removal by the President might hereafter ap- 
pear to be exercised by virtue ofa legislative grant only, and 
consequently be subjected to legislative instability; when he was 
well satistied in his own mind that it was by fair construction 
fixed in the constitution. ‘The motion was seconded by Mr. Ma- 
dison, and both amendments were adopted. As the bill passed 
into a law, it has ever been considered as a full expression of the 
sense of the legislature on this important part of the American 
constitution.” 

It seems to have been admitted on all sides in 1789, that the 
appointing power was competent to remove ; the objection to the 
right of the President, on the part of the minority resting chiefly 
on the non-coneurrence of the Senate (which participated in the 


principle that the Semiate alone has a right to inquire into the 
reasons which induced an executive officer to do a particular exe- 
cutive act, his legal power to do which, according to his discre- 
tion is undeniable. Give the principle assumed the advantage of 
an application to a whole co-ordinate Department of the Govern- 
ment:—Has Congress a right to inquire into the reasons which 
induced the performance of any Executive act by the President, 
except in the case of an impegghment, when the. inquiry must be 
by the House of Representatives?’ : Or has either House of Con- 
gress the right to require of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
the grounds of its decision in any particular case in which it has 
rendered judgment! Can either House be required, by any pow- 
er in the Government, to state the causes which induced it to re- 
move one Secretary or Clerk and appoint another in his stead?! 
These questions need no answer. 

Whilst denying the right of the Senate’s Committee to inspect 
the letters and papers received by the Department, respecting re- 
movals and appointments of Postmasters, or to examine the rea- 
sons of them, | would not be understood as disclaiming any Ifa- 
bility to scrutiny by the House of Representatives, or its com- 
mittee, to which the Department may rightfully be subject; nor 
as affecting to impair that responsibility in regard to which it is 
the peculiar function of that branch of the Legislature to origi- 
nate proceedings. 

The views above taken in this answer would seem to have 
been entertained by the Senate of the United States in 1830. On 
the 28th of April of that year, the following resolutions, offered 
by Mr. Holmes, were considered :— 

“ Resolved—That the President of the United States, by the 
removal of officers, (which removal was not required for the 
faithful execution of the law,) and filling the vacancies thus cre- 
ated in the recess of the Senate, acts against the interest of the 
People, the rights of the States, and the spirit of the constitu- 
tion. 

“ Resolved—That it is the right of the Senate to inquire, and 
the duty of the President to inform them, why, and for what 
cause or causes, any officer has been removed in the recess. 

“ Resolved—That the removals ‘rom office by the President, 
since the last session of the Senate, seem, with few exceptions, 
to be without satisfactory reasons, egainst the public interest, the 
rights of the States, and the spirit of the constitution. Where- 
fore. 

“ Resolved—That the President of the United States be re- 
spectfully requested to communicate to the Senate the number, 
names, and offices of the officers removed by him since the last 
session, with the reasons for each removal.” 

On motion of Mr. Grundy, they were indefinitely postponed, 
that is, virtually rejected, by the following vote :— 

“ Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Barnard, Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dick- 
erson, Dudley, Ellis, Grundy, Hayne, Iredell, Kane, King, Li- 
vingston, McKinley, McLean, Rowan, Sanford, Smith of South 
Carolina, Tazewell, Troop, Tyler, White, Woodbury—24, 

“ Nays—Messrs. Barton, Bell, Burnet, Chambers, Chase, Clay- 
ton, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, 
Naudain, Noble, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, 
Webster, Willey—21.” 

In 1851, the subject was again discussed in the Senate, as will 
appear by the following extract from the journal of that year. 

“ February 15th,—On motion by Mr. Grundy, the Senate re- 
sumed the consideration of the motion submitted by him on the 
3d instant, as modified, declaring that the Select Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the condition of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, are not authorized to make inquiry into the reasons which 
induced the, Postmaster General to make any removals of his de- 
puties. 

“On the question to agree thereto, it was determined in the 
affirmative—yeas 24, nays 21. 

“The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the Senators 
present, those who voted in the affirmative are, 





appointment) in the act of removal. The solemn decision of 
Congress determined that a removal from office may be made by 
the President without the control or interference of the Senate. | 


“ Messrs. Barnard, Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dickerson, Dudley, 
Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Iredell, Kane, King, Livingston, 
Poindexter, Robinson, Sandford, Smith of Maryland, Smith of 


This being the principle in regard to officers appointed by the! South Carolina, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, White, Woodbury. 


President and Senate, no doubt can be entertained of its govern- 
ing the ease of a removal by the President of an officer appoint- 
ed by himselfalone. It seems to follow, necessarily too, that the 
Heads of Departments in whom the power of appointing inferior 
officers is by law vested agreeably to the constitution, may re- 
move them without the consent of the Senate, and without being 
bound to exhibit the case, or the reasons inducing the change, to 
the Senate, either before or after the act is performed. They 
possess the power of appointing inf€rior officers in the same man- 
ner that the President holds it in w®gard to superior officers. In 
each, it is purely an executive power. the exercise of which nei- 
ther branch of the legislature hada right to interfere with, or in- 
fluence. 


“Those who voted in the negative are 

“ Messrs. Barton, Bell, Burnet, Chambers, Chase, Clayton, 
Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnéton, Knight, 
Marks, Naudain, Noble, Robbins, Ruggles, Seythour, Silsbee, 
Webster, Willey.” 

These proceedings of Senate may be properly deemed conclu- 
sive against the right of your committee to ask the reasons of the 
removal of H. Safford from the office of Postmaster at Putnam, 
Ohio. The decision they‘contain, it is believed, has not been af- 
fected by any subsequent expression of the opinion of the Senate. 
It stands, therefore, an unimpaired affirmation by the body from 
which the committee derives its authority, of the correctness of 
the position I have assumed. 





The call of the committee can be sustained only upon the 


The powers of investigation conferred upon“the committee, in 


1830, to which the vote of the Senate denied the right of in- 
quiring into the reasons of removals, were as extensive, it is be- 
lieved, as those possessed by your committee ; and amongst these — 
was the power to send for and examine persons and papers. 

If the reasons for the removal may be properly withheld from 
the committee, it can have no right to +n inspection of the let- 
ters and papers as asked for. To say that the Department may 
withhold the reasons, and yet shall submit the letters and papers 
that may contain them, would be a conclusion to which it is be- 
lieved no one can arrive.’ 

The impropriety of yielding to an indiscriminate call for let- 
ters and papers, is obvious to all who will reflect upon the sub- 
ject. Much of the correspondence of the Department is neces- 
sarily in its nature, strictly confidengial, and the injunction is im- 
posed by the writers. They do not usually consider the import- 
ance of separating confidential matter from that which is not so. 
Hence, in many cases, the same communication contains both, 
and it would be impossible to separate them. In such cases the 
Postmaster General could not, with any degree of propriety, yield 
the paper. Were he to do so, all confidence between him and 
his correpondents would be at an end. Facts, and the opinions of 
individuals of credit, and respectability in the neighbourhood, re- 
specting the conduct, character, and capacity of persons in office, 
and of applicants for appointments, would be withheld from the 
Department. No one who regards his domestic comfort and the 
peace of his neighborhood, would venture to state matter that 
would lead to recrimination, controversy, and litigation. In cases 
of mail depredations, which often lead to removals from office, it 
is all important that the Department should invite free commu- 
nications both as to facts and opinions. By this means it is ena- 
bled to make discoveries. It often happens that in these inqui- 
ries, Which are daily going on, circumstances are communicated 
that would seem to implicate persons, who are found upon a full 
examination to be entirely innocent. The publication of such pa- 
pers would be an act of cruel injustice, as well to the accuser as 
to the accused, and put neighborhoods at enmity that are now in 
peace and harmony. If the Postmaster General should yield to 
an unlimited call for papers, all confidence will be withdrawn 
from the Department. Depredations and defaults of every de- 
scription will take place, not only on the part of Postmasters but 
of contractors, and other agents; the power of restraint over sub- 
ordinates, will, toa great extent, be at an end, and the whole- 
some control, now exercised, will cease to exist. 

It is not supposed that the principles which forbid that I should 
be called upon to give to the committee an inspection of the pa- 
pers respecting an appointment and removal, deny in any man- 
ner its right fully to examine the condition and affairs of the De- 
partment, as directed by the resolution of the Senate. This exa- 
mination has been and will be cheerfully aided by me. Neither 
is it in any manner urged that the reasons which show the free- 
dom of the Department from the influence or interference of the 
Senate, or its committee, in respect to appointments, exempt it 
from any examination which, in the opinion of either House of 
Congress, the proper discharge of its legislative duties may make 
necessary. The right fully to investigate the affairs and trans- 
actions in every office of the Government, is ineident to the pow- 
er of legislation possessed by Congress, since the power to make 
laws, regulating and (when necessary) reforming the administra- 
tion of the duties in the Executive offices, necessarily implies, 
for its proper and beneficial exercise, the power to demand and 
have information ; and, for this purpose, to send for and examine 
persons and papers. 

These powers, and the corresponding duties of this Department, 
are fully acknowledged, and not sought to be lessened or im- 
paired. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

W. T. BARRY. 

To the Hon. Ferix Gronpy, Chairman, &c, 
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